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SOCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  CONFLICTS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Samuel  Guy  Inman 


Not  since  1810,  when  a general  movement  through- 
out Latin  America  was  begun  to  free  the  colonies 
from  Spain,  have  our  neighbors  to  the  south  been  so 
universally  convulsed  by  political  and  social  agitation 
as  they  are  today.  Behind  the  present  situation  is,  of 
course,  a long  line  of  historical  conditions  which  are 
fundamentally  the  cause  of  these  disturbances.  In  Span- 
ish colonial  days  there  were  established  great  landed 
estates,  peonage  and  the  Inquisition  which  stunted  the 
growth  of  Latin  America  for  centuries.  As  F.  Garcia 
Calderon,  in  his  important  work,  Latin  America,  Its 
Rise  and  Progress,  says:  “Absolutism  in  government, 
monopoly  in  matters  of  commerce  and  finance,  intoler- 
ance in  questions  of  dogma  and  morality,  tutelage  and 
rigorous  isolation ; these  were  the  foundations  of  Span- 
ish colonization.”  Up  until  the  most  recent  times  there 
were  only  two  classes  of  society,  the  exploiting  rich 
and  exploited  poor.  More  recently  a middle  class  has 
been  developing.  These  school  teachers,  small  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  foremen  of  factories,  railroad 
workers,  salesmen,  editors,  printers,  and  a hundred 
other  small  industrialists  have  grown  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  this  old  exploitation  system  and  them- 
selves are  likely  to  lead  to  revolutions  when  dictator- 
ships allow  no  other  means  of  expressing  public  opin- 
ion. Even  the  large  aboriginal  population  has  regained 
something  of  their  old  love  of  independence  and  begin 
to  resent  the  centuries  of  exploitation  by  their  con- 
querors. Communism  finds  a ready  acceptance  in  such 
a situation. 
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The  new  spirit  of  revolution — social  instead  of  polit- 
ical— is  revealed  by  the  fiery  Chilean  poet,  Victor 
Domingo  Silva,  who  declares: 

“Humble  pride  of  mine,  if  at  this  unquiet  hour 
A bell  should  be  made  of  all  my  poems 
To  ring  out  to  gloi'y — a poet,  perchance,  I am. 

But  rather  than  a poet,  I am  a revolutionist.” 

An  appreciation  of  these  new  interests  in  social  prob- 
lems is  fundamental  in  understanding  the  wholesale 
crop  of  revolutions  in  Latin  America  during  the  last 
few  years. 

Along  with  her  own  peculiar  problems,  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  today  join  in  the  world’s  struggle  to  adjust 
itself  to  a complicated  machine  civilization.  In  that 
sense  she  is  facing  only  the  same,  though  more  acute> 
problems  which  are  profoundly  stirring  countries  like 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The 
difference  is  that  we,  who  have  had  centuries  of  ex- 
periment with  democratic  institutions,  can  be  pretty 
sure  of  effective  action  through  a free  ballot.  But  Latin 
Americans  desiring  reform  are  often  confined  to  the 
one  means  of  revolution.  There  is,  however,  a peculiar 
phenomenon  which  explains  why  in  the  one  year  1930, 
after  some  of  these  nations  had  had  no  revolutions  for 
forty  years,  governments  were  suddenly  overthrown 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Argentina,  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  fol- 
lowed by  Chile  in  1931,  as  by  several  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. 

The  New  Style  Dictator 

During  the  World  War,  Latin  America  was  im- 
mensely impressed  with  the  power  of  the  machine.  Here- 
tofore, she  had  confided  largely  in  agriculture,  on  which 
her  financial  and  social  structure  was  largely  based. 
But  some  of  her  leaders  began  to  believe  that  material 
development  must  be  brought  more  rapidly  to  these 
lands  if  they  were  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
modern  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  became  a creditor 
nation  instead  of  a debtor,  and  began  searching  for 
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places  for  the  investment  of  her  enormous  surplus  of 
capital. 

These  were  the  two  circumstances  which  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  development  in  Latin  America  of  a 
new  type  of  dictator.  He  looked  upon  his  country  as  an 
undeveloped  piece  of  real  estate,  lying  near  enough  to 
the  great  centers  of  wealth  to  be  developed  with  won- 
derful modern  buildings,  pavements,  irrigation,  and 
electrification.  Only  money  was  needed  for  such  mod- 
ernization. The  newly  appointed  agents  of  the  North 
American  bankers  began  to  assure  him  that  there’ would 
be  no  difficulty  about  that — providing  he  would  give 
them  sufficiently  tight  mortgages. 

So  the  dictator  and  the  banker  outdid  each  other  in 
hurrying  the  modernization  of  this  big  piece  of  real 
estate.  Agents  of  American  bankers  were  found  sit- 
ting on  the  door  steps  of  the  Capitol  of  every  Latin 
American  country.  At  one  time  one  authority  states 
there  were  twenty-two  such  agents,  another  twenty- 
nine,  in  the  far  away  mountain  metropolis  of  Bogota, 
Colombia.  These  loans  made  by  the  bankers  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  dictators  started  two  processes.  The  high 
pressure  salesmen  in  the  United  States  started  out  to 
sell  the  farmers,  the  school  teachers,  the  clerks,  and  the 
widows  these  wonderful  bonds  of  the  newly  discovered 
paradises  down  south.  The  dictator  started  the  other 
movement  toward  the  prisons  and  foreign  banishment 
of  the  editors,  the  students,  the  professors,  and  the 
labor  leaders,  who  protested  against  the  mortgaging  to 
the  foreigner  of  the  country’s  customs  receipts,  rail- 
roads, mines,  and  other  natural  resources.  But  this 
process  moved  rapidly  forward. 

The  United  States  investments  in  Latin  America  at 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War  amounted  to  $1,242,- 
000,000.  In  1929,  when  the  increase  on  these  invest- 
ments were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  financial  crisis  in 
New  York,  these  investments  amounted  to  $5,587,- 
494,100.  Consider  the  enormous  influence  of  these  in- 
vestments in  some  of  the  more  backward  countries,  in- 
dustrially speaking.  In  Colombia  only  $2,000,000 
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American  money  was  invested  in  1913  but  in  1929  the 
amount  had  grown  to  $260,000,000.  Within  the  same 
sixteen  years,  according  to  a study  made  for  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  by  Mr.  Max  Winkler,  these  invest- 
ments, including  commercial  enterprises  and  loans  to 
governments,  had  grown  in  Peru  from  $35,000,000  to 
$150,000,000;  in  Chile  from  $15,000,000  to  $659,000,- 
000;  in  Bolivia  from  $10,000,000  to  $133,000,000;  in 
Brazil  from  $20,000,000  to  $476,000,000;  in  Nicaragua 
from  $3,000,000  to  $24,000,000 ; in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  $4,000,000  to  $24,000,000. 

The  moral  question  involved  in  the  investment  of 
money  and  the  development  of  economic  enterprises  in 
industrially  backward  countries  by  large  and  power- 
ful nations  has  unfortunately  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated recently  in  this  large  investment  of  American 
capital  in  Latin  America.  In  the  first  place  about  one- 
third  of  these  investments  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
loans  to  Latin  American  governments.  The  money  was 
to  be  spent  supposedly  for  public  improvements  but 
much  of  it  went  for  graft,  for  buying  immunity  from 
crime  and  for  preparations  for  war.  The  loans  were 
only  conceded  after  very  severe  mortgage  conditions 
had  been  granted  by  the  Latin  American  dictators, 
causing  a deep  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  helpless 
nationals  who  saw  the  future  of  their  country  being 
thus  mortgaged  by  their  dictators.  For  example,  the 
Bolivian  loan  not  only  pledged  customs  receipts  and 
various  other  national  income  to  pay  the  loan,  but  put 
the  collection  of  all  the  taxes  and  revenues  of  the 
country  under  the  supervision  of  a fiscal  commission 
of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  are  North  Americans, 
representatives  of  the  bankers. 

The  Salvadorian  loan  provided  for  the  collection 
of  the  customs  by  an  American  agent  of  the  New  York 
bankers,  and  the  referring  of  any  differences  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  turn,  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  for  final  compulsory  arbitration  to  a justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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United  States  citizens,  either  government  officials  or 
representatives  of  bankers,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  crisis  in  1929,  were  handling  customs 
receipts  in  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  El  Sal- 
vador, Peru,  and  Bolivia.  North  American  financial 
advisers  were  employed  or  financial  missions  have 
recently  visited  Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  While  no  one 
could  question  the  splendid,  scientific  service  rendered 
by  many  North  American  specialists  who  are  giving 
disinterested  help  along  these  lines,  neither  can  one 
ignore  the  increasing  expressions  of  fear  by  experi- 
enced people  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  to  the 
dangers  to  international  peace  involved  in  this  tremen- 
dous control  over  other  nations. 

A few  Latin  Americans  announced  their  forebodings 
because  of  these  ever-increasing  loans.  As  Jesus  Sem- 
prum  says  in  a widely  copied  article : “Today  the  prin- 
cipal arm  of  imperialism  in  capitalistic  America  is  the 
loan,  its  accompanying  technical  mission,  collector  of 
customs,  and  the  consequent  direct  intervention  of 
foreigners  in  the  domestic  business  of  the  debtor. 
These  weak  states  know  this  and  yet  they  continue  to 
solicit  loans  from  the  bankers.  It  is  said  that  these 
loans  are  indispensable  for  the  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tural riches  of  the  country.  Yet  many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  poorer  than  they  have  been  before  the  loans 
were  made.” 

As  long  as  the  dictator  could  ride  on  the  tide  of  gen- 
eral prosperity,  see  foreign  commerce  grow,  sell  for 
high  prices  his  country’s  raw  materials  and  continue 
to  borrow  from  the  foreign  banker  to  carry  on  an  active 
program  of  beautifying  his  capital,  and  developing  a 
certain  amount  of  public  works  in  the  provinces,  hand 
out  lucrative  jobs  to  friends  and  pay  well  the  army 
which  supported  him,  he  was  pretty  well  set.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  if  he  took  pains  to  stand  well  with 
the  foreign  government  from  whose  citizens  the  money 
came  and  to  whom  much  of  his  business  was  thrown, 
so  that  said  governments  would  deal  severely  with  the 
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strong  man’s  enemies  when  they  tried  to  start  a revolu- 
tion. 

But  when  the  source  of  borrowing  was  suddenly 
stopped  and  the  price  of  raw  materials  sharply  fell,  the 
“dance  of  the  millions”  suddenly  ceased.  This  was 
what  happened  just  preceding  the  plethora  of  revolu- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  nearly  every  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  within  the  last  three  years.  The  stock 
market  crash  in  Wall  Street  in  October  1929  effectually 
stopped  the  loans  to  all  those  countries.  It  speeded  also 
the  movement  already  started  to  puncture  the  balloon 
of  false  prosperity  by  deflating  the  price  of  coffee  in 
Brazil,  nitrate  in  Chile,  sugar  in  Cuba,  tin  in  Bolivia, 
cocoa  in  Ecuador,  and  petroleum  in  Colombia.  Currency 
rapidly  depreciated,  unemployment  swept  the  land  and 
poverty  of  the  most  pitiful  kind  brought  starvation  to 
man.  The  university  students,  the  labor  organizations, 
and  other  socially-minded  groups  saw  their  chance, 
joined  hands  with  the  army,  now  missing  former  re- 
wards and  out  went  the  old  regime. 

But  what  a crop  of  problems  had  been  harvested! 

Professor  Erasmo  Braga  thus  described  conditions  in 
Brazil,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  might  apply  to  all 
these  countries : “The  present  revolution  is  only  a symp- 
tom of  the  internal  trouble  which  for  many  years  has 
caused  increasing  unrest  and  discontent.  Professional 
politicians,  illiteracy,  clericalism,  superstition  among 
the  masses,  graft,  bribery,  for  which  foreign  corpora- 
tions have  a large  share  of  responsibility,  squandering 
of  public  funds,  indifference  to  national  and  political 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  very  large  section  of  the 
educated  classes,  maladjustment  of  democratic  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  the  mentality  of  corrupt  poli- 
ticians,— all  these  elements  have  aggravated  the  social 
and  political  situation.  Since  1922,  there  has  been 
growing  unrest.  The  national  debt  has  increased 
enormously.  The  rapid  development  of  the  country  on 
account  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  geographic  posi- 
tion and  the  activity  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  enterprises,  has  more  and  more  become 
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handicapped  by  out-of-date  and  fragmentary  legisla- 
tion. Utilitarianism  has  deprived  the  nation  of  social 
and  political  ideals,  and  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  few 
sincere  leaders  has  found  but  a faint  response  from  a 
small  group.  Communism  has  no  grip  on  the  Bra- 
zilian mind.  Conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the  middle 
classes  suffer  much  more  than  the  laborers.  To  justify 
the  revolutionary  movement,  its  leaders  have  bound 
themselves  to  resconstruct  social  order  according  to  the 
new  economic  situation  in  the  world,  and  do  away  with 
the  evils  which  have  caused  increasing  unrest  and  dis- 
content. Their  task  is  tremendous.” 

The  tremendous  slump  in  the  Latin  American  bonds 
in  the  fall  of  1931  caused  the  organization  in  New  York 
City  of  a Latin  American  Bondholders  Association. 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  122  of  these  loans 
had  shrunk  80i/^  per  cent,  or  from  $1,531,906,000  to 
$408,464,000  in  value.  The  tabulation  of  South  Amer- 
ican debts  prepared  by  the  association  shows  Peruvian 
bonds  as  having  declined  the  most  in  market  values, 
the  average  low  in  1931  being  6.8  per  cent.  Bolivian 
issues  were  7.7  per  cent,  of  par,  Chilean  issues  12  per 
cent,  Brazilian  issues  18.1  per  cent,  Colombian  issues 
18.7  per  cent,  Uruguayan  issues  24  per  cent  and  Argen- 
tine issues  31.4  per  cent  of  par. 

This  situation  was  declared  to  be  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  dollar  financing  for  any  group  of 
countries.  It  has  brought  one  of  the  most  serious 
breaks  in  the  friendship  of  American  countries  that  has 
ever  occurred.  In  Latin  America  the  air  is  filled  with 
accusations  against  the  bankers  who  pressed  these  loans 
on  the  dictators.  In  North  America  the  old  cry  against 
the  lack  of  honor  in  Latin  America  is  revived  with 
vigor.  The  burden  of  interest  charges  became  so  enor- 
mous that  in  several  countries  the  amount  annually  due 
to  the  foreign  bankers  was  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Colombia,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Brazil  have  declared  moratoriums  on 
these  debts.  Several  other  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  straining  themselves  to  such  a point  to  keep  up 
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their  foreign  credit  that  public  education,  sanitation, 
roads,  and  many  social  projects  are  being  almost  cut  out 
of  their  budgets.  All  of  this  throws  intense  suffering 
on  people  who  never  received  any  benefits  whatever 
from  the  money  that  they  must  now  pay  back.  As 
ex-president  Brum  of  Uruguay  said  to  the  author  re- 
cently, “When  you  were  in  trouble  during  the  World 
War,  we  declared  our  solidarity  with  you  and  broke  off 
relations  with  Germany.  But  now  that  we  are  in 
trouble  you  seem  to  take  no  account  of  it.  We  expect 
to  pay  our  debts,  but  certainly  when  our  dollar  in  rela- 
tion to  yours  is  half  what  it  was  when  we  borrowed 
we  should  have  some  readjustment  of  terms.  But  this 
is  completely  denied  us.  So  it  would  be  natural  for  us 
in  the  future  if  the  United  States  should  have  war  with 
any  other  country  for  us  to  say,  ‘well,  all  right,  do  the 
best  you  can.  We  now  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  this 
idea  of  special  friendship  among  American  nations.’  ” 

When  the  author  pointed  out  in  1925  that  Latin 
America  could  not  and  would  not  stand  for  such  condi- 
tions as  the  dictators  and  bankers  were  fastening  upon 
them,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  moral  and  economic 
debacle  would  come,  strong  criticism  was  directed 
against  such  pessimism.  But  today  the  United  States 
Senate  appoints  a committee  to  investigate  the  mess 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  losses  of  our  own  citizens 
who  bought  these  bonds,  the  astounding  revelations  of 
which  makes  painful  reading  for  patriots,  and  Latin 
American  governments  are  busy  issuing  incriminating 
statements. 

Moral  Questions  Involved 

“The  importation  of  capital,”  says  Dr.  Isaiah  Bow- 
man, director  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
“affects  the  social  life,  arouses  jealousies  and  fears, 
invokes  the  idea  of  aggression  and  deep  laid  territorial 
designs,  lends  itself  to  real  exploitation,”  when  the 
transaction  is  between  a powerful  neighbor  and  a weak 
one. 

A distinguished  British  engineer  of  Buenos  Aires, 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  says: 
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“The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  real  advance  of 
South  America  in  public  morality,  lies  in  the  facility 
with  which  a very  flood  of  money  is  thrown  at  the 
governments  of  these  republics  from  London  and 
New  York.  Men  of  the  austere  type  of  Sarmiento, 
Avellaneda,  or  Mitre  no  longer  hold  the  reins  of 
power,  for  political  franchise  has  broadened  so  far 
ahead  of  political  education  that  committee  wire- 
pullers are  able  to  assure  the  triumph  of  leaders  of 
pliant  temperament,  who,  even  if  in  many  cases  clean 
handed,  are  obliged  to  wink  at  the  corruption  of 
those  who  do  not  squirm  as  to  the  means,  provided 
their  personal  ends  are  furthered.  There  is  probably 
as  much  per  capita  real  wealth  in  the  River  Plate 
republics  as  in  any  societies.  The  media  of  cir- 
culation are  more  than  sufficient  to  foment  all  the 
developments  those  societies  can  assimilate,  there  is 
more  than  ample  bullion  guarantee  behind  the  fidu- 
ciary issues.  There  is  everything  except  the  will  to 
cut  down  official  expenditures  to  the  reach  of  the 
average  contributor.  That  such  duty  be  inculcated 
it  is  necessary  that  foreign  loans  be  discouraged  and 
that  taxation  be  on  realized  wealth,  and  not  on  the 
means  whereby  wealth  is  realized,  as  is  the  present 
system.” 

Let  us  look  at  a few  of  the  perilous  moral  and  spirit- 
ual situations  as  illustrations  of  results  brought  about 
by  these  combinations  of  dictators  and  speculators. 

The  Debacle  in  Peru 

In  1919  Augusto  Leguia  became  President  of  Peru 
by  a coup  d'etat.  He  had  learned  the  value  of  the 
machine  civilization  and  ways  of  promoting  business 
projects  in  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States.  He 
set  up  on  paper  a business  and  reform  program  which 
included  modern  public  work,  pavements,  immense 
reclamation  projects  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  the  en- 
largement of  the  public  schools  and  the  protection  of 
the  Indians.  He  began  to  call  in  foreign  experts  and 
borrow  foreign  money.  He  increased  the  public  in- 
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debtedness  of  Peru  in  ten  years  from  $10,000,000  to 
$111,000,000.  When  his  program  of  improvements 
started  to  show  that  they  involved  immense  graft  and 
the  mortgaging  of  Peru’s  future  the  best  citizenship  of 
the  country  began  to  criticize.  They  were  ruthlessly 
imprisoned  or  sent  into  exile.  Loans  were  multiplied 
by  giving  liens  on  petroleum,  guano,  and  customs,  and 
a foreign  controlled  board  was  given  the  very  right  of 
collecting  taxes  themselves.  Finally  in  1928,  after  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  Government  and  Amer- 
ican bankers  had  advised  everyone  concerned  that  Peru 
was  in  bankruptcy,  according  to  the  admission  made 
recently  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a New  York 
banking  concern,  a new  loan  of  $25,000,000  was  made 
for  which  the  son  of  President  Leguia,  Don  Juan  Leg- 
uia,  was  given  the  sum  of  $415,000  for  his  influence 
in  getting  the  loan  approved  by  his  father.  This  same 
young  man  actually  built  a wharf  on  which  he  publicly 
unloaded  the  contraband  goods,  through  the  tran- 
saction of  which  he  made  various  millions  of  dollars. 
Certain  Chinese  were  given  the  gambling  privileges  and 
immorality  and  corruption  ran  riot. 

During  that  period  of  corruption  the  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Alexander  P.  Moore, 
was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  declaring  at  a banquet 
to  President  Leguia,  “Leguia  has  the  valor  of  Caesar, 
the  commanding  power  of  Napoleon,  the  diplomacy  of 
Richelieu ; after  God  comes  Leguia”.  The  North  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  public  organs  were  continually 
publishing  articles  which  praised  Leguia  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  rulers.  Ambassador  Moore  and 
other  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment issued  continued  laudatory  reports  of  Leguia’s 
regime.  In  the  meantime  the  leading  citizens  of  Peru, 
who  were  noted  for  their  idealism  and  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, were  being  imprisoned  or  banished  from  the 
country.  The  University  of  San  Marces  was  closed 
and  the  students  were  pursued  because  of  their  criti- 
cisms that  the  country  was  being  sold  to  foreigners. 
During  a visit  of  the  writer  to  Peru  in  1925  the  stu- 
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dents  made  the  following  appeal  through  him  to  the 
moral  forces  of  the  outside  world : 

“Our  country  is  perishing  for  the  lack  of  moral 
stamina,  sacrificial  service,  and  practical  idealism. 
Send  us  men  to  lead  us  into  this  new  life.  If  you 
only  come  to  develop  our  material  resources,  to  work 
our  mines,  and  to  cultivate  our  rich  soil,  Peru  itself 
will  remain  poor  in  the  real  values  of  life.  We  have 
been  trusting  for  a hundred  years  in  literature  and 
professionalism  to  save  us.  We  are  now  disillusioned 
as  to  this.  But  we  believe  that  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  materialism  will  bring  results  just  as  dis- 
appointing. We  call  on  your  universities,  your  great 
foundations  in  social  sciences,  your  leaders  in  moral 
and  spiritual  movements,  to  reach  out  a hand  to  the 
young  men  of  Peru.” 

Peru  today  may  be  entering  into  a dark  period  of 
blood  and  war  such  as  Mexico  passed  through  from 
1910  to  1920.  Animosities,  confusion  of  issues,  hatreds 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  other  Peruvians  are  everywhere 
in  evidence.  The  United  States  traditionally  the  friend 
of  Peru  has  lost  that  friendship  because  she  chose  to 
overwhelm  Peru  with  loans  of  money,  machines,  and 
economic  experts  rather  than  give  freely  of  spiritual 
values.  Peru  has  recently  declared  a moratorium  on 
her  national  debt  and  bonds  that  were  sold  to  believing 
North  Americans  at  around  $97.00  which  are  now 
priced  in  the  open  market  around  $7.00.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment are  so  completely  occupied  in  solving  their  own 
problems  and  their  larger  financial  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
would  be  a great  cry  for  military  intervention  in  Peru 
and  other  countries  that  have  declared  moratoriums,  in 
order  that  this  government  might  compel  payments  to 
our  citizens  of  what  are  conceived  as  just  debts. 

Now  is  a good  time  for  the  glorifiers  of  dictatorships 
and  loans  to  visit  Peru.  What  arguments  were  heard 
in  former  days  about  the  glorious  additions  that  Leguia 
was  making  to  the  progress  of  Peru : the  splendid  new 
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system  of  pavements,  the  water-works,  the  roads  lead- 
ing into  hitherto  isolated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
beautifying  of  the  cities,  the  marvelous  Country  Club 
which  made  life  so  delightful  for  Lima,  the  beautiful 
ocean  drive,  the  magnificient  new  architecture,  all  of 
these  things  which  were  changing  Peru  from  a back- 
ward country  into  a new  civilized  nation.  But  a year 
after  the  mighty  fall,  the  paint  is  already  rusty  and  the 
cement  is  already  cracked  on  many  of  the  monuments 
to  extravagance.  Visitors  will  find  that  the  worst  thing 
about  such  a regime  is  not  the  despoiled  homes,  is  not 
the  poverty  which  breaks  one’s  heart,  is  not  the  neglect 
of  public  sanitation,  is  not  the  break  down  of  all  the 
fine  machinery  promoted  by  the  dictator,  without  the 
least  education  of  the  country  as  to  how  to  take  care  of 
all  of  these  things ; the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  such 
a dictatorship  has  robbed  the  country  of  faith,  of  hope, 
of  courage.  Today  few  Peruvians  believe  in  their  own 
power,  in  their  neighbor’s  honesty,  in  the  future  of 
their  country. 

The  revolution  that  unseated  Leguia  took  place  in 
1930.  The  exiles  came  home  and  began  to  rebuild  their 
destroyed  homes.  The  two  principal  candidates  for  the 
presidency  were  the  military  leader  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  Leguia,  General  Luis  Sanchez  Cerro, 
and  the  former  student  leader,  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre. 
Sanchez  Cerro  was  the  ordinary  type  of  military  leader, 
with  little  education  and  not  the  least  philosophy  of 
social  democracy.  Haya  had  been  expelled  from  Peru 
by  Leguia  because  of  his  leading  his  fellow  students  in 
protests  against  the  government’s  abuses.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  the  mission  school  directed  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Mackay,  and  noted  for  his  high  ideals.  Years  of  wan- 
dering followed,  which  included  a year  in  Mexico,  study- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement  there,  a long  visit  to 
Russia,  a later  stay  at  Oxford  University  and  contacts 
with  the  British  Labor  Party,  visits  to  New  York, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Santiago,  then  a residence  in  Berlin. 
During  all  this  time  he  pushed  by  correspondence  the 
development  of  the  “Apra”,  a radical  organization  of 
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university  students  and  other  left  wing  forces.  The 
party  took  on  strength  in  Peru,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  young  men  ever  produced 
in  South  America,  Carlos  Maruatigue,  who  died  in  1930, 
just  before  Leguia’s  fall.  The  “Apra”  called  Haya 
from  Berlin  to  be  their  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Though  Haya  had  renounced  his  adherence  to  Com- 
munism some  time  before,  his  radical  social  platform 
frightened  the  conservative  elements  and  they  turned 
to  the  mediocre  military  leader,  Luis  Sanchez  Cerro, 
who  was  elected  president.  Soon  the  old  processions  of 
liberals  toward  the  prisons  and  exile  started  by  Leguia 
were  again  in  full  swing,  with  Haya  now  (March  1, 
1933)  in  solitary  confinement  in  a Peruvian  prison. 

Peru  is  as  near  disorganization  as  at  any  time  since 
the  Chilean  troops  disoccupied  Lima  in  1883.  Her  presi- 
dent hopes  that  a war  with  Colombia  might  lead  his 
opponents  at  home  to  forget  internal  difficulties  in 
facing  a common  external  foe. 

Chile  Turns  Chaotic 

Following  the  World  War  Chile  became  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  in  the  world.  There  was  a 
determined  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new.  A 
little  oligarchy  of  some  hundred  families  had  ruled 
Chile  during  the  first  century  of  its  independence. 
It  was  only  in  1920  that  the  lower  classes  and  the  few 
people  who  had  begun  to  form  a middle  class,  were 
able  to  give  expression  to  their  demands  for  reform. 
They  elected  a reform  leader  President,  Arturo  Ales- 
sandri.  He  established  two  new  ministers  in  his  cab- 
inet, the  Minister  of  Labor  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health.  Factory  inspection  was  introduced  as  well  as 
much  temperance  and  labor  legislation.  Chile  literally 
seethed  with  new  social  thoughts ; the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  articles  on  all  kinds  of  questions,  such  as  the 
labor  movement,  hygiene,  temperance,  new  educational 
ideas,  tax  reforms,  student  reforms,  votes  for  women, 
a new  political  constitution,  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  everv  conceivable  suggestion  for  social  bet- 
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terment.  There  appeared  a number  of  worth  while 
social  and  spiritual  leaders.  Among  them  was  Gabriela 
Mistral,  who  became  famous  as  the  Chilean  poetess  and 
lover  of  children,  a former  primary  school  teacher  com- 
ing from  a humble  home.  Her  social  idealism  brought 
the  world  to  her  feet,  she  represented  the  unity  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  poor  people  in  a common 
service,  showing  this  in  her  writings  like  the  following : 

“I  saw  a woman  opening  a furrow.  Her  hips  were 
swollen  out  like  mine,  by  love,  as  she  works,  stooping 
low  over  the  ground.  I put  my  arms  about  her  waist 
and  brought  her  home  with  me.  She  shall  drink  rich 
milk  from  my  glass  and  enjoy  the  shade  of  my  cor- 
ridor for  she  is  burdened  with  the  burden  of  love  and 
if  my  bosom  be  not  generous  my  son’s  lips  will  find 
their  way  to  her  abundant  ones.” 

Some  of  the  rich  damas  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Santiago,  as  well  as  the  women  workers  in 
the  factories,  became  associated  together  in  a common 
movement  to  uplift  the  Chilean  people. 

But  the  pace  in  social  reform  set  by  the  President  and 
others  was  too  rapid ; reaction  set  in.  A great  oppor- 
tunity for  remaking  the  nation  was  lost.  The  reform 
president  was  ordered  out  of  the  country  and  a military 
leader.  General  Ibanez,  succeeded  him  as  president  and 
dictator.  He  became  enamoured  as  had  Leguia,  Siles, 
and  others  with  the  industrial  program.  Money  was 
borrowed  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  from  North  Amer- 
ican financiers,  some  estimates  placing  United  States 
investments  in  1932  as  high  as  one  billion  dollars;  all 
kinds  of  privileges  were  given  to  North  American  eco- 
nomic interests  without  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
itself ; laborers  who  complained  of  their  conditions  and 
went  on  strike,  were  cruelly  treated  by  the  military; 
the  Latin  American  colony  of  exiles  in  New  York  and 
Paris  began  to  be  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Chil- 
eans; the  free  press,  so  long  the  glory  of  the  Chilean 
people,  was  suppressed ; nitrate,  the  economic  mainstay 
of  Chile,  was  turned  into  a corporation  called  “Cosach” 
capitalized  at  $375,000,000  with  the  government  sup- 
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posedly  owning  51%  of  the  shares  but  when  the  situa- 
tion was  finally  ferreted  out  by  an  angry  public  the 
Investigating  Committee  reported  that  the  government 
had  practically  sold  out  its  interest  to  a foreign  eco- 
nomic concern.  Patience  ceased  to  be  a virtue  and  Ibanez 
was  eliminated  from  power;  anarchy  was  threatened; 
the  students  of  the  university  voluntarily  organized  a 
military  guard  and  were  responsible  for  order  in  the 
City  of  Santiago  for  some  three  days. 

A new  president  of  a conservative  persuasion  was 
then  elected  and  the  church  and  other  reactionary  in- 
terests regained  much  power;  an  effort  was  made  to 
hold  the  country  against  a tremendous  communistic 
sentiment  among  the  starving  laborers,  the  public  school 
teachers,  and  the  intellectual  group  that  proposed  no 
longer  to  suffer  control  by  the  old  oligarchy.  Chile’s 
credit,  which  has  always  been  the  best,  has  now  fallen 
to  where  her  bonds  are  selling  around  $8.00  on  the 
hundred.  Animosities  are  everywhere  prevalent;  the 
hopeful  social  reformers  of  ten  years  ago  are  now  set 
against  each  other.  Former  leaders  are  in  hopeless 
confusion.  Even  the  National  Education  Association 
is  largely  influenced  by  communism.  Spiritual  forces 
are  overcome  with  defeat,  pessimism  seems  to  be  in  con- 
trol, The  University  has  a new  Rector  every  few 
weeks ; public  education  is  disorganized,  and  the  nation 
awaits  in  hunger  and  pain,  an  authoritative  voice  to 
point  out  the  way  of  life.  In  the  old  days  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  its  clergy  in  Chile  being  of  a high  order, 
would  have  led,  but  neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestant- 
ism seem  to  have  a commanding  voice  today.  Nowhere 
is  there  greater  need  of  strengthening  the  small 
socially-minded  and  spiritually-driven  groups  than  in 
wounded,  stricken  Chile.  Said  a Chilean  student  in  the 
United  States,  who  on  hearing  of  his  country’s  plight, 
decided  to  return  to  his  native  land : 

“Now  is  the  time  to  reconstruct,  to  clean  our  house 
and  our  souls;  to  pay  our  bills — how  much?  Three 
to  five  hundred  millions!  So  forward,  with  much 
work  and  little  to  eat.  Sancho  has  shown  us  how  he 
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governs  his  island ; now  let  us  live  by  ideals,  the  work 
of  Quixote.” 

Following  a new  record  for  displacements  of  presi- 
dents, Chile  has  recalled  Arturo  Alessandri  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  is  now  making  herculean  efforts  to  solve 
the  enormous  problems  facing  the  nation. 

Cuba  at  the  Crossroads 

Even  in  these  dark  days  the  world  around,  the  Cuban 
situation  is  especially  dark,  with  hunger  spreading  in 
an  alarming  way.  Economically  the  country  has  given 
herself  over  completely  to  the  capitalistic  system,  with 
one  crop  her  only  guarantee  of  prosperity,  her  banks 
controlled  in  New  York  and  her  program  of  material 
improvement  concentrated  in  the  building  of  modern 
roads  and  a beautiful  capital  with  which  to  attract  the 
tourists.  Politically  President  Machado,  encouraged 
by  his  recent  victory  over  a rebellion,  is  consolidating 
his  power.  A small  group  of  his  friends  direct  every 
activity  of  the  government,  which  since  all  business  is 
on  the  rocks,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  only  activity.  Cen- 
sorship of  the  press  is  more  and  more  severe,  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  closed,  political  assassina- 
tions are  frequent,  the  numerous  scientific  and  literary 
organizations  are  closely  watched  by  spies,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  best  Cuban  families  are  gradually 
filling  the  prisons  and  dungeons,  accused  of  conducting 
a terrorist  program,  which  includes  frequent  attempts 
at  bombing  public  buildings  and  killing  public  officials. 
In  the  country  the  starvation  of  former  workers  on  the 
great  sugar  mills,  now  shut  down,  is  progressing  apace. 

Evidently,  the  whole  of  Cuban  life,  national  and  in- 
ternational, must  be  reorganized.  Complete  depen- 
dence on  the  one  crop  of  sugar,  which  in  turn  was  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  foreign  investors  and  foreign 
tariffs,  has  proven  fatal.  During  the  World  War  the 
United  States  encouraged  Cuba  to  plant  more  and  more 
sugar,  until  all  other  crops  were  practically  eliminated. 
At  the  close  of  the  War,  when  government  control  of 
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prices  ceased,  an  orgy  of  speculation  sent  sugar  to 
twenty-three  cents  a pound  and  the  fantastic  flow  of 
money  became  known  as  “the  dance  of  the  millions”. 
Within  a few  months  sugar  dropped  to  a little  more 
than  a cent  a pound,  pandemonium  reigned.  New  York 
bankers  foreclosed  on  their  mortgages,  and  Americans 
became  dictators  of  sugar  and  all  other  economic  life 
of  Cuba.  With  the  sugar  interests  on  the  very  verge 
of  failure  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  Congress  raised 
its  tariff  and  gave  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  the  business 
which  it  had  so  enthusiastically  pushed  during  the 
World  War. 

The  Platt  Amendment,  granting  the  United  States 
the  right  to  intervene  in  Cuba  when  conditions  seem 
to  demand  it,  has  seemingly  worked  out  as  a protection 
of  governments  noted  for  graft  and  dictatorial  powers, 
giving  the  feeling  to  Cubans  that  they  could  abuse 
office  to  the  limit,  since  before  actual  chaos  came. 
Uncle  Sam  would  slip  in  with  economic  experts,  loans, 
supervision  of  elections  and  finally  with  military  in- 
tervention, if  necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

The  economic  crisis  and  the  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
dent Machado  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
basis  of  governmental,  economic,  educational,  and 
moral  life  of  Cuba.  The  University  students  and  pro- 
fessors are  leading  in  protest  against  the  dictatorship 
as  well  as  planning  for  a complete  new  order  of  life. 
Not  long  ago  an  audience  composed  of  the  elite  of  Ha- 
vana society  were  gathered  together  in  one  of  the  city’s 
well  known  theatres  to  listen  to  a concert  of  Cuban 
music.  As  the  raising  of  the  curtain  on  this  gala  oc- 
casion was  awaited,  a tall  austere  young  man  dressed 
in  severe  mourning  appeared  and  delivered  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  his  fellow  countrymen  to  dress  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance  to  renounce  all  pleasure  until  the  patria  was 
saved  from  its  tragic  condition.  Since  such  appeals 
have  not  brought  deserved  results,  a reign  of  terror  has 
been  inaugurated  in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  Presi- 
dent Machado. 
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With  the  aid  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, the  manufacturing  and  explosion  of  bombs  seems 
to  have  been  developed  to  a fine  art.  The  following 
incident  illustrates  what  is  going  on  from  day  to  day. 
The  police  were  notified  that  a certain  empty  house 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana  probably  contained  arms. 
A police  chief  and  two  experts  on  bombs  (the  police 
also  have  developed  their  experts)  went  to  investigate. 
Things  looked  suspicious  and  the  chief  went  across  the 
street  to  telephone  for  others  to  assist  in  the  investiga- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  students  telephoned  to  the 
house  to  induce  one  of  the  police  to  go  to  the  telephone, 
which  the  chief  had  overlooked.  One  of  the  officers 
answered  and  as  soon  as  he  raised  the  receiver  he  and 
his  companion  and  the  whole  house  were  blown  to 
pieces. 

A few  days  later  one  of  the  students,  a prominent 
young  woman  of  the  city,  was  driving  down  the  street 
in  her  automobile.  She  saw  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction  a particularly  despised  police  officer,  who  was 
especially  zealous  in  tracking  down  students.  She 
calmly  stood  up  in  her  car,  drew  a revolver  and  fired  a 
number  of  shots  at  the  officer.  Her  aim  was  poor  and 
she  missed  him.  She,  of  course,  knew  she  was  court- 
ing imprisonment  and  probably  death.  But  she  illus- 
trated the  lengths  to  which  many  students  in  Latin 
America  are  willing  to  go  today  in  order  to  destroy 
the  old  and  build  the  new. 

When  Machado  passes,  what  will  happen? 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  leadership  in  Cuba  which  is 
prepared  to  face  not  simply  a few  superficial  symptoms 
but  to  take  radical  measures  for  the  cure  of  the  funda- 
mental disease?  Will  the  United  States — indissolubly 
bound  to  Cuba  today,  politically  by  the  Platt  Amend- 
ment and  economically  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  and 
the  control  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  dominant 
sugar  industry — will  the  United  States  be  willing  to 
face  with  the  Cubans  any  fundamental  readjustment 
of  a situation  that  is  starving  literally  and  spiritually 
a whole  people? 
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The  opponents  of  Machado  are  divided  into  three 
groups.  One  is  composed  of  his  political  enemies  who 
use  his  abuses  as  arguments  for  election  of  others  who 
promise  political  reforms.  The  second  group  opposes 
not  only  the  Machado  dictatorship  but  the  system  of 
graft,  the  lack  of  aggressive  educational  and  social 
reform  which  have  characterized  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment since  the  organization  of  the  republic.  This 
group  favors  a general  clean-up  in  the  government  it- 
self, resistance  to  United  States  control  but  a con- 
tinuance of  the  capitalistic  system.  A third  group  are 
frankly  communistic  and  believe  there  is  no  way  of 
salvation  for  Cuba  other  than  a destructive  revolution, 
followed  by  a complete  reorganization  of  the  body 
politic. 

At  least  fundamental  thinking  is  being  done  by  these 
young  men.  Cuba  is  leaving  the  old  attitude  of  choteo, 
taking  all  life  as  a joke,  and  is  now  assuming  respon- 
sibilities for  the  future.  Advocating  the  nation’s  fun- 
damental reorganization,  a brilliant  young  Cuban  says : 

“Is  this  a long  road?  Does  it  demand  sacrifice, 
absolute  austerity,  renunciation  of  gratifying  posi- 
tions, that  anyone  who  chooses  it  may  expect  to  be 
crucified  ? It  most  certainly  does.  But  a people  can- 
not choose  its  place.  It  either  complies  with  duty  or 
is  a traitor  to  it.  Our  generation  is  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  its  loyalty  and  its  willingness  to  suffer  for 
destiny.” 


Higher  Education  Disorganized 

Higher  education  in  many  of  these  countries  is  al- 
most as  completely  disorganized  as  is  political  life. 
In  1918  the  students  at  the  University  of  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  called  a strike,  a protest  against  the  old  and 
reactionary  methods  in  the  University  and  their  close 
dependence  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  political  life.  Thus 
was  initiated  a movement  known  as  the  University  Re- 
form, which  spread  over  Latin  America.  This  reform, 
calling  for  the  modernization  of  the  curriculum,  the 
participation  of  students  in  the  election  of  the  faculty 
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as  well  as  other  fundamental  changes,  has  thrown  the 
students  very  often  into  leadership  against  reactionary 
governments.  These  governments  have  in  turn  per- 
secuted the  students  and  closed  the  universities  time 
after  time. 

In  Cuba  the  University  has  been  closed  almost  con- 
tinually from  1927.  The  public  high  schools  have  also 
recently  been  closed  because  the  government  claims 
that  they  also  are  centers  of  revolt  and  Cuba  is  now 
a nation  with  all  government  schools  above  the  primary 
closed. 

The  ancient  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  has 
hardly  had  a continuous  session  for  the  last  ten  years. 
After  the  fall  of  President  Leguia  a new  rector.  Dr. 
Jose  Encinas,  was  installed  and  began  to  modernize 
the  institution,  but  he  soon  found  himself  in  opposition 
to  President  Sanchez  Cerro  and  today  the  University  is 
again  completely  disorganized. 

In  Chile  during  the  last  three  years  students  have 
often  abandoned  the  classroom  to  do  battle  in  favor  of 
what  they  considered  a reform  movement.  In  July 
1931  they  organized  a movement  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Ibanez  and  during  the  various  changes  of 
government  since  that  time  they  have  often  had  active 
participation.  It  was  recently  reported  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  ceased  to  be  a center  of  culture  and  had 
become  a center  of  radical  agitators.  The  teaching 
force  in  the  primary  schools  of  Chile  is  honey-combed 
with  communism.  The  average  salary  of  these  teachers 
is  three  hundred  pesos  per  month,  which  at  our  present 
exchange  would  mean  about  ten  dollars.  Press  des- 
patches reported  a few  weeks  ago  a strike  of  five  thou- 
sand of  these  teachers. 

In  Venezuela  the  dictatorial  regime  of  General  Gomez 
is  continually  in  conflict  with  the  University  students 
and  faculty. 

In  Mexico  the  students  have  held  the  University 
buildings  against  the  attacks  of  the  police  and  firemen 
on  several  different  occasions  and  during  the  last  three 
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years,  since  the  University  has  secured  its  independence 
from  the  National  Government,  there  has  been  almost 
continuous  strife. 

In  Argentina  the  University  students  continue  to 
declare  strikes  and  to  disturb  public  order  from  time  to 
time. 

Hundreds  of  schools  have  been  closed  in  Colombia 
because  of  financial  difficulties;  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  many  other  lands.  Everywhere  throughout  Latin 
America  the  educational  situation  is  critical  and  in 
some  of  the  countries  it  is  more  chaotic  than  it  has  been 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  much 
good  educational  work  going  on  in  these  lands.  The 
rural  schools  of  Mexico,  the  new  organization  of  edu- 
cation in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  a fine  group  of  devoted, 
modern-trained  educators,  the  new  Dalton  Schools  in 
Chile  and  Paraguay,  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  University  of  Concepcion  (Chile)  the  new  spirit 
shown  in  the  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  of  Mon- 
tevideo, the  “Gimnasio  Moderno”  of  Bogota,  the  “Chil- 
dren’s Republics”  of  Colombia,  and  many  other  splendid 
educational  developments  recently  appearing  show  the 
vitality  of  education  in  spite  of  difficult  economic  and 
political  conditions.  It  must  be  recognized  also  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  a quiet  continuance  of  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  old  reactionary  order 
would  actually  contribute  as  much  to  an  improved  social 
order  as  would  an  aggressive  resistance  of  abuses  by 
students,  even  though  they  have  often  been  exploited 
by  pseudo-reform  and  military  elements. 

Communism  Bids  for  Supremacy 

Communism  is  making  a tremendous  bid  for  suprem- 
acy and  where  the  privileged  classes  are  entrenched 
and  fight  tenaciously  against  all  betterment  of  the 
under-privileged,  Soviet  agents  are  finding  fruitful 
sowing.  The  Propaganda  Office  for  South  America  is 
located  at  Montevideo.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
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determine  just  how  much  of  the  radical  movement 
against  impossible  exploitation  is  simply  the  uprising 
of  an  over-burdened  people,  as  was  the  revolution  in 
Mexico,  started  before  the  appearance  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  connected  with  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. The  amount  of  translations  from  German, 
Russian,  French,  and  English  as  well  as  original  liter- 
ature on  communism  found  in  the  bookstores  of  Latin 
America  far  surpasses  the  amount  in  the  United  States. 
University  students  in  a majority  of  the  countries  are 
pretty  well  saturated  with  the  teachings  of  this  liter- 
ature. Whether  directed  from  Russia  or  acting  spon- 
taneously as  a demonstration  of  the  new  nationalism, 
radical  protest  movements  are  more  and  more  threaten- 
ing to  the  old  order  in  three-fourths  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Strong  movements  against  land  monop- 
oly, peonage,  foreign  economic  dominance,  and  the 
church,  which  have  marked  the  struggle  in  Mexico 
since  1910,  are  destined  to  extend  rapidly  over  every 
country  in  Latin  America,  which  does  not,  as  Uruguay 
has,  quickly  readjust  its  social  structure  to  relieve 
some  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

The  growing  radical  movement  is  extremely  critical 
of  the  dominant  church.  Decrees  forbidding  religious 
instruction  in  private  schools,  limiting  the  number  of 
ministers  permitted  to  function,  prohibiting  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics from  entering  the  country,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions from  conducting  primary  schools,  and  in 
many  other  ways  limiting  especially  foreigners  in  par- 
ticipating in  directly  religious  activities — such  decrees 
are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  This  calls  for 
both  a restudy  of  the  question  of  religious  liberty  and 
of  the  methods  best  adapted  for  Christian  workers  to 
meet  these  radically  changing  situations. 

Youth  Ready  for  Sacrifice 

Over  against  the  moral  and  spiritual  breakdown  of 
the  old  regime  in  Latin  America,  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  the  awakening  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  a need  of  an  earnest  seeking  for  the  New 
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Life.  The  elderly  statesmen  are  still  discussing  the 
problems  from  the  political  standpoint,  believing  that 
this  or  that  reform  of  the  Constitution,  changing  of 
election  laws,  and  so  on,  would  bring  panacea  for  their 
ills.  There  is  a group  of  young  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, in  all  these  countries  that  are  seeing  clearly  that 
the  old  political  reforms  will  get  them  nowhere  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.  They  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all  necessary  comforts  and  position  for  a new  day. 
Men  are  hunting  for  a new  basis  of  life.  They  are  aslc- 
ing  what  is  life,  what  is  the  patria,  who  is  God  and 
what  are  one’s  relationships  to  the  Infinite?  The  sub- 
jects of  public  lectures,  the  articles  in  the  press  and  the 
books  that  are  appearing  all  reveal  this. 

Senor  Carlos  Keller,  in  a most  interesting  book — 
“La  Eterna  Crisis  Chilena”,  in  discussing  the  educa- 
tional problems  says : “We  have  given  absolute  prepon- 
derance to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
depreciating  the  sentimental  one.  Practical  religion 
has  been  excluded  from  our  government  education, 
what  have  we  substituted  for  it — ^journalism,  the  lit- 
erature of  struggle,  high-sounding  phrases  without 
sentiment.  The  absence  of  religious  feeling  in  our 
middle  and  superior  classes  is  symptomatic  of  the  artifi- 
ciality of  our  development  during  the  last  century.” 

Brazil  has  had  her  problems  mercilessly  analyzed 
by  the  recent  appearance  of  a two  volume  work,  “0 
Brazil  Nacao”,  by  the  distinguished  student  M.  Bomfin, 
which  discussed  the  realities  of  Brazilian  sovereignty, 
as  the  sub-title  indicates.  Scarcely  has  any  nation  had 
such  a challenge  presented  to  overcome  the  weaknesses 
that  are  eating  at  its  vitals. 

The  brilliant  young  student  Luis  Enrique  Osorio, 
leader  of  the  “Unionist  Alliance”  movement  in  Colom- 
bia, has  written  in  “Los  Destinos  del  Tropico”  a study 
of  the  future  of  the  peoples  of  tropical  America,  that 
faces  squarely  fundamental  issues. 

In  Argentina  Ricardo  Rojas  in  “El  Radicalismo  de 
Manana”,  Arturo  Capdevila  in  “America”,  Alfredo 
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Colmo  in  a new  study  on  Revolutions  are  facing  their 
people  with  fundamental  issues.  Young  Cubans  like 
Jorge  Manach  in  his  “Indagacion  del  Choteo”  are  lay- 
ing bare  the  reason  why  their  country  does  not  spiritu- 
ally progress. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  to  show  that 
below  the  surface,  too  often  controlled  by  reactionary 
elements,  are  stirring  strong  thoughts  and  emotions, 
that  must  sooner  or  later  emerge. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  best  elements  in  other  lands 
to  make  themselves  known  to  these  new  socially-minded 
groups  in  Latin  America,  who  know  usually  only  two 
classes  of  North  Americans,  governmental  agents  and 
business  men. 

The  next  twenty-five  years  are  going  to  be  the  most 
important  that  Latin  America  has  ever  known.  In 
spite  of  present  pessimistic  outlook  there  is  now  a free- 
dom of  choice  such  as  these  countries  never  before  en- 
joyed. Both  Europe  and  North  America  are  thoroughly 
enough  engrossed  in  their  own  problems  and  Latin 
America  is  strong  enough  in  her  own  right  to  make 
unlikely  the  continuance  of  such  an  enormous  effort  to 
superimpose  the  will  of  the  foreigner.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  the  intellectual  classes  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican cultural,  governmental,  and  social  theories,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  neither  voted  so  unanimously  in 
favor  of  efficiency  and  machinery  as  has  the  United 
States,  nor  adopted  capitalism  so  completely  as  has 
France  and  England. 

Religiously  many  are  turning  from  the  old,  but  rela- 
tively few  to  the  new.  The  ground  is  fallow  for  seed, 
either  for  the  kind  that  will  produce  a great  new  Re- 
formation that  would  help  revivify  the  Church  Uni- 
versal or  the  kind  that  would  multiply  the  powers  of 
darkness  that  proclaim  religion  as  an  opiate.  The 
thoughtful  people  realize  that  their  countries  must  soon 
be  determining  fundamental  principles  which  will  guide 
them  in  solving  their  difficult  questions.  They  can  no 
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longer  continue  the  laissez-faire  attitude  and  let  happen 
what  may.  They  can  no  longer  retain  great  illiterate 
classes,  permit  neglect  of  fundamental  principles  of 
public  health,  ignore  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
peasants  and  Indians,  nor  can  they,  above  all,  fail  any 
longer  to  emphasize  both  moral  and  social  principles  in 
government  as  well  as  in  education. 

Unfortunately,  social  forces,  as  often  happens,  are 
limited  and  discouraged  by  the  curtailment  of  free 
speech  and  the  threats  of  war. 

International  Wars  Return 

The  last  international  war  in  South  America  was  the 
one  between  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  1879-81.  The 
only  one  before  that,  barring  those  connected  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  revolts  against  Spain,  was  the  war 
against  Paraguay  waged  by  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  from  1865  to  1870.  But  today,  the  whole 
continent  is  threatened  because  of  the  undeclared  war 
between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  over  the  Chaco,  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  forces  of  Peru  and  Colombia  over 
the  Leticia  incident.  South  America  now  lacks  the 
idealistic  drive  it  had  when  Argentina  and  Chile  settled 
their  boundary  dispute  in  1904  and  erected  the  “Christ 
of  the  Andes”  to  commemorate  it ; since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  practically  every  one  of  these  countries 
has  settled  by  arbitration  serious  disputes  with  its 
neighbors. 

The  longer  these  disputes  remain  unsettled,  the  more 
they  involve  on  one  side  or  the  other,  all  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  the  more  they  emphasize  the  rival- 
ries between  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  Pan  American  movement 
and  the  Latin  American  Union. 

A little  geography  is  the  first  essential  to  understand- 
ing the  present  situation.  Civilized  life  in  South  Amer- 
ica has  been  largely  confined  to  the  ocean  fringes.  On 
the  Pacific,  the  lofty  Andes  hug  the  coast  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent.  The  capitals  and  major  life 
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of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  either  in 
the  high  altitudes  near  the  Pacific  or,  as  in  Peru,  im- 
mediately on  the  coast  itself.  When  one  turns  from 
these  high  regions  toward  the  East,  he  descends  thou- 
sands of  feet  into  a jungle  country  which  is  practically 
impossible  to  traverse  by  ordinary  means  of  trans- 
portation, a favorite  region  for  scientific  expeditions 
and  amateur  hunters  of  notoriety. 

Now  come  around  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. Here  again  civilized  life  is  on  or  near  the  sea 
shore  and  by  continuing  to  travel  further  into  the  in- 
terior, one  comes  into  the  same  jungles  which  we  have 
already  seen  as  the  back  yards  of  the  various  west 
coast  countries.  Where  do  these  swampy  jungled  back 
yards,  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  but  wild  Indians, 
meet  ? Certainly  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists 
had  plenty  of  land  without  taking  pains  to  establish 
with  precision  these  lines.  And  so  it  has  been  with  the 
sparsely  settled  Republics.  But  with  modern  search 
for  petroleum,  for  rubber,  for  mahogany  and  for  coloni- 
zation schemes  (the  greatest  of  all  “rackets”)  and  with 
the  development  of  the  airplane  and  the  radio,  the 
nations  have  become  increasingly  interested  in  pushing 
their  own  back  yards  just  as  far  as  possible. 

The  major  territory  in  dispute  is  that  of  the  Chaco, 
a great  stretch  of  swampy  land  between  the  Paraguay 
River  and  the  tropical  section  of  Bolivia.  Both  of  these 
countries  are  without  a sea  coast.  While  the  major 
political  idea  of  Bolivia  seems  to  be  to  acquire  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  Paraguay  is  evidently  contented  with  her 
position.  Her  capital,  Asuncion,  is  on  the  Paraguay 
River,  a part  of  the  Plata  system,  a thousand  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires.  Paraguay  has  developed  the  part 
of  the  Chaco  nearest  to  her  by  building  a railroad, 
opening  developments  for  quebracho,  a tanning  fluid, 
and  cattle  ranches  and  given  large  concessions  to  the 
Mennonites  and  to  the  Anglican  Mission,  made  famous 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Barbrooke  Grubb.  In  fact,  on 
the  official  map  of  Paraguay  several  years  ago  a large 
section  of  the  Chaco  was  marked  as  under  the  control 
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of  the  Anglican  Mission.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that 
the  large  Mennonite  colony  which  moved  from  Canada 
and  other  sections  into  the  Chaco  nearly  ten  years  ago 
in  order  to  escape  war  now  finds  itself  in  this  far-away, 
lonesome,  jungle  in  the  midst  of  war. 

Waiting  in  the  President’s  palace  last  September  for 
an  interview,  my  companion  took  me  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  pointing  across  the  river  said,  “There  is  our 
Chaco;  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  every  day  what 
we  are  fighting  for.”  In  several  days’  visit  to  Asuncion 
I was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  quiet  way  in  which  the 
people  were  going  about  their  business,  endeavoring 
evidently  not  to  lose  their  heads  over  the  war. 

“I  am  more  of  a pacifist  than  ever,”  President  Ayala, 
a trained  lawyer,  internationally  minded  delegate  to 
countless  international  conferences,  declared  to  me. 
One  of  the  delightful  things  about  Paraguay  is  that  it 
makes  no  pretension  to  being  rich  and  powerful  and 
its  President  emulates  this  spirit  of  humility ; his  resi- 
dence is  a modest  rented  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Asun- 
cion. 

“We  will  do  anything  within  reason  to  help  Bolivia 
satisfy  her  needs,”  said  President  Ayala.  “We  have 
offered  her  a port,  a pipe  line,  right  of  way  for  roads  or 
a railway  to  the  Paraguayan  river.  This  would  all 
mean  business  for  Paraguay  and  would  help  bring 
peace  to  the  whole  continent,  but  Bolivia  seems  to 
prefer  to  fight  with  the  hopes  of  securing  all  of  the 
Chaco.  We  are  trying  to  see  Bolivia’s  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, her  need  for  some  outlet  to  the  sea.  We  realize 
that  all  South  American  nations  have  been  too  selfish 
and  that  we  need  a new  policy  of  continental  coopera- 
tion instead  of  over-stressed  nationalism.  I should  like 
very  much  to  help  create  this  and  I yet  have  hopes  that 
this  question  can  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

“Paraguay  has  everything  to  do,  roads  to  build, 
schools  to  open,  agriculture  to  improve,  public  health 
programs  to  develop.  But  this  war  will  take  our  re- 
sources which  ought  to  go  into  developing  the  country. 
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Wherever  the  boundary  line  is  finally  established  it  will 
have  to  be  by  a peace  treaty  and  its  defense  will  take 
more  money  and  men  than  either  country  possesses  to 
maintain  forts  and  arms.  What  a tragedy,  what  a 
tragedy,  that  we  are  being  forced  into  a war  that  will 
kill  the  flower  of  our  youth  and  set  this  country  and  all 
South  America  back  many  decades.” 

Notwithstanding  such  declarations  made  by  Para- 
guay and  equally  peaceful  ones  made  by  Bolivia,  they 
continue  their  undeclared  war  with  more  vigor  than 
ever  and  refuse  every  peace  plan. 

The  wounded  are  so  abundant  in  Asuncion  at  the 
present  time  that  the  Colegio  Internacional,  a school 
conducted  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  has  recently  of- 
fered its  building  for  a temporary  hospital.  The  arch- 
bishop was  present  at  the  opening  of  this  emergency 
hospital  and  gave  it  his  blessing  while  the  Director  of 
the  institution,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Elliott,  read  the  Thir- 
teenth Chapter  of  First  Corinthians  and  announced  that 
while  the  faculty  is  opposed  to  war  it  is  always  ready 
to  help  the  suffering.  In  a private  letter  just  received 
from  Dr.  Elliott  he  says,  “More  thousands  have  been 
killed  than  anybody  cares  to  tell  and  other  thousands 
have  died  of  thirst,  starvation  and  disease.  Each  coun- 
try has  50,000  men  under  arms.  Asuncion  is  a city  of 
hospitals.  Thousands  of  Paraguayans  have  been 
wounded ; even  greater  numbers  are  sick,  and  Bolivia’s 
wounded  are  also  numerous.  The  International  College, 
the  National  College,  the  normal  school  and  the 
churches  have  beeen  turned  into  hospitals.  Young 
women  students  from  the  best  homes  in  Asuncion  who 
never  worked  before  are  dressing  wounds,  sweeping 
and  cooking  for  the  soldiers”.  Conditions  are  equally 
disturbed  in  Bolivia  and  the  Methodist  Medical  Mission- 
ary, Dr.  F.  S.  Beck,  is  reported  at  the  front  caring  for 
Bolivian  wounded. 

Bolivia  is  peculiarly  situated;  its  capital.  La  Paz,  is 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea;  its  connections^ with  the  out- 
side world  have  always  been  by  the  Pacific,  her  back- 
door over  toward  the  Chaco  being  a severe  drop  of  eight 
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to  ten  thousand  feet  into  a sub-tropical  country.  It  is 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Paraguay  River  from  the 
nearest  railroad.  Before  1879  Bolivia  possessed  terri- 
tory on  the  Pacific  which  was  rich  in  nitrates  but  in 
that  war  she  and  her  ally,  Peru,  lost  their  nitrate  prov- 
inces. When  the  Tacna  and  Arica  question  was  settled 
in  1930  between  Peru  and  Chile,  Bolivia  was  completely 
left  out  of  the  settlement.  Although  she  has  a railroad 
outlet  from  La  Paz  down  through  northern  Argentina 
to  Buenos  Aires  she  feels  the  necessity  of  developing 
her  hinterland  and  finding  cheap  transportation  on  the 
Paraguay  River  for  her  petroleum  and  other  products. 
Since  1920  she  has  made  several  major  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  tropical  section  of  the  country.  Various 
petroleum  concessions  were  given  to  a North  American 
company.  A concession  of  some  fifty  million  acres  of 
land  was  given  to  a British  colonization  syndicate 
which  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  plans.  Large  loans 
were  contracted  with  United  States  bankers  beginning 
with  the  famous  Nicolaus  loan  in  1922.  This  loan  mort- 
gaged the  national  bank  of  Bolivia,  the  import  and  ex- 
port customs  duties  and  various  other  national  assets, 
as  well  as  putting  the  direction  of  finances  of  Bolivia 
under  a commission  of  three,  two  of  whom  represented 
the  North  American  bankers.  Later  on  when  a loan 
was  floated  with  Vickers  and  Company  of  London  for 
the  purchase  of  war  material  the  discredited  German 
General  Hans  Kundt  was  brought  back  to  Bolivia  and 
worked  out  a plan  for  a military  drive  to  the  Paraguay 
River.  He  and  President  Siles,  however,  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives  in  a revolution  in  1930.  General  Kundt 
has  been  recently  invited  back  to  Bolivia  and  is  now 
heading  the  troops  in  the  Chaco. 

South  American  newspapers  insist  that  the  petroleum 
question  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  undeclared  war. 
When  I was  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September  there  was 
a perfect  furore  in  the  Argentine  Congress  because  of 
the  oil  question,  the  debates  being  quite  reminiscent  of 
ours  in  the  days  of  Teapot  Dome  and  Mexican  inter- 
vention exposures. 
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Efforts  for  Peace 

When  we  come  to  the  peace  machinery  at  work  trying 
to  settle  the  Chaco  dispute  there  is  as  much  confusion 
as  there  is  in  the  economic  questions  involved.  Wash- 
ington, Geneva  and  Buenos  Aires  all  would  like  to  be 
the  leaders,  and  their  rivalries  since  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  some  three  years  ago  have  been  very  evident. 
Both  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  have  been  building  forts 
in  the  disputed  territory  and  every  once  in  a while 
these  rival  forces  come  into  contact.  One  of  these  flare- 
ups  occurred  in  December  1928  when  the  nations  of 
America  with  the  exception  of  Argentina  were  in  ses- 
sion at  Washington,  writing  out  the  Pan  American 
Treaties  on  Arbitration.  It  happened  that  at  the  same 
time  the  League  of  Nations  Council  was  in  session. 
Both  organizations  offered  their  services  to  the  disput- 
ants. The  League  withdrew  in  favor  of  a mutual  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  gathering  at  Washington. 
This  commission  was  composed  of  one  representative 
each  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia 
and  Uruguay  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
countries  involved  in  the  dispute.  This  commission  has 
been  endeavoring  to  adjudicate  the  matter  since  Octo- 
ber 1929  but  they  have  accomplished  nothing  toward 
stopping  the  fighting.  A few  weeks  ago  Paraguay 
withdrew  from  the  neutral  commission  and  it  has  not 
been  meeting  regularly  since  then.  Its  last  proposal 
made  on  December  17th,  1932  asked  for  a suspension 
of  hostilities  with  the  withdrawal  of  troops  of  both 
countries  to  a certain  line,  the  division  of  the  evacuated 
territory  into  two  zones,  the  demobilization  of  the 
armies  and  the  prompt  submittal  of  the  whole  question 
to  arbitration.  The  League  of  Nations  accepted  this 
proposal  as  did  all  of  the  other  American  nations.  Para- 
guay, however,  claimed  that  this  arrangement  would 
leave  Bolivia  controlling  more  than  half  of  Chaco  and 
refused  to  comply  with  it. 

One  is  not  in  South  America  very  long  until  he  real- 
izes that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  mutual 
commission  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  South  Amer- 
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icans  and,  also,  of  a number  of  the  diplomats  repre- 
senting the  United  States  that  these  questions  should 
be  settled  in  South  America  instead  of  at  Washing- 
ton. This  is  the  explanation  of  the  meeting  held  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  at  Mendoza,  on  February  1st,  1933,  which  resulted 
in  a statement  that  hereafter  South  America  would 
settle  her  own  questions  without  the  help  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Leticia  Incident 

The  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  have  been  unmapped 
territory.  North  Americans  will  remember  the  famous 
journey  of  ex-president  Roosevelt  into  that  section 
when  he  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  “River 
of  Doubt”.  Even  for  the  strenuous  Roosevelt  this  trip 
proved  too  much  and  it  was  the  weakened  condition 
brought  about  by  that  journey  that  finally  caused  his 
death.  In  that  great  unmapped  territory  the  back- 
yards of  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Eucador,  Peru 
and  Bolivia  are  included.  Boundary  lines,  of  course, 
were  indefinite  but  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
strenuous  endeavor  to  settle  by  arbitration  the  national 
dividing  lines.  Many  things  are  chargeable  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  President  Leguia  of  Peru  but  he  must  be 
credited  with  settling  two  of  these  boundary  disputes, 
that  of  Tacna  and  Arica  and  Peru’s  dispute  with  Colom- 
bia. 

The  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  Leticia  was  actu- 
ally settled  by  arbitration  in  a treaty  signed  by  both 
Colombia  and  Peru  in  1922.  But  on  September  1,  1932, 
this  sleepy  little  tropical  Colombian  village,  located  in 
a triangle  made  by  the  forks  of  the  Putumayo  and  Mar- 
anon  Rivers  in  the  jungles  where  they  unite  to  flow 
to  the  Amazon,  was  attacked  by  a group  of  Peruvians, 
and  since  then  has  been  held  by  them.  The  Peruvian 
government  instead  of  apologizing  and  withdrawing 
these  self-appointed  conquerors,  begun  to  raise  funds 
to  purchase  fifteen  bombing  planes,  just  as  Colombia 
raised  an  internal  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  purchase  other 
planes  and  ships,  while  munitions  salesmen  and  other 
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international  adventurers  contributed  to  hurry  up  the 
conflict. 

It  was  natural  for  Brazil  because  of  her  geographical 
preponderance  and  because  of  her  experience  in  diplo- 
macy to  take  the  lead  in  bringing  Colombia  and  Peru 
together.  Peru  proposed  the  arbitration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Leticia ; Colombia  replied  that  there  was  nothing 
to  arbitrate  since  Peru  itself  had  agreed  that  Leticia 
was  Colombian  territory  and  no  country  could  arbitrate 
a question  concerning  the  possession  of  its  own  terri- 
tory. Peru  replied  that  Colombia  had  not  carried  out 
all  the  stipulations  of  the  Salamon-Lozano  Treaty,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Treaty  was  signed  during  dicta- 
torship and  that  it  was  necessary  to  re-open  the  whole 
question.  Brazil  proposed  that  she  should  take  over 
Leticia  and  return  it  to  Colombia.  Peru,  however,  in- 
sists that  Brazil  shall  hold  Leticia  until  the  two  disput- 
ants shall  come  together  and  agree  upon  a revision  of 
the  old  treaty.  The  League  of  Nations  has  at  this  writ- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  taken  hold 
vigorously  of  the  situation  and  proposed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  investigation,  following  much  of  the  same 
procedure  as  recently  in  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute. 

Neiv  Peace  Machinery  Needed 

And  what  has  become  of  our  old  friend  Pan  Amer- 
icanism ? Those  of  us  who  a few  years  ago  dared  point 
out  the  likelihood  of  such  a breakdown  as  may  now  be 
found  in  South  America  today  were  called  calamity 
howlers.  But  when  it  is  too  late  the  most  simple 
minded  can  see  the  fatal  results  of  suddenly  flooding 
these  countries  with  foreign  money  and  machines. 
Their  transformation  has  been  too  fast,  and  if  they 
have  imitated  us  in  anything,  it  has  been  in  our  worst, 
not  our  best.  All  the  last  few  years  when  talk  of  Pan 
American  fraternity  has  been  at  its  highest,  Bolivian 
conditions  have  encouraged  preparation  for  military 
strength  sufficient  to  take  the  Chaco.  So  now  the  Neu- 
tral Commission  meeting  in  Washington  finds  it  cries 
for  peace  in  vain.  South  American  opinion  is  practi- 
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cally  unanimous  that  much  has  been  lost  in  forcing  the 
handling  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Washington, 
rather  than  carrying  them  on  in  South  America  near 
the  scene  of  discord. 

In  a crisis  like  the  present  there  are  divided  councils. 
The  Pan  American  Union  is  not  permitted  to  discuss 
political  questions.  Yet  the  League  of  Nations,  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  is  not  allowed  to  offend  the  United 
States  by  fulfilling  the  duties  of  peace  to  American  na- 
tions, which  it  does  with  its  other  members.  The  spe- 
cially set-up  commission  of  Neutrals  called  at  Washing- 
ton finds  itself  unprepared,  lacking  in  prestige,  lacking 
in  power  that  comes  from  permanence  and  lacking  in 
experience.  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was  not  signed  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  so  the  two  strongest  South  Amer- 
ican nations  are  not  particularly  interested  in  it,  even  if 
there  were  machinery  for  its  enforcement.  American 
peace  ideal  is  breaking  down  before  the  rather  simple 
question  of  the  Chaco.  Those  who  have  argued  against 
the  formation  of  a society  of  American  nations,  against 
the  Pan  American  Union  treating  political  questions, 
against  the  League  of  Nations  using  its  processes  for  set- 
tling disputes  can  now  judge  as  to  whether  such  bodies 
are  surer  guarantors  of  peace  than  are  permanent  or- 
ganizations charged  with  constant  surveillance  of  har- 
mony which  have  the  right  to  anticipate  situations  which 
if  allowed  to  develop  will  bring  war.  A whole  new  or- 
ganization and  coordination  of  American  peace  efforts  is 
imperative.  The  American  continent  used  to  be  ahead 
of  Europe  in  such  machinery  and  boasted  of  an  “Amer- 
ican International  Law”  and  a development  of  arbitra- 
tion superior  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
idea  that  the  American  continent  is  an  isolated  unit 
and  can  solve  its  own  problems  has  been  disappearing 
since  the  world  war  and  economic  interests  have  com- 
pelled all  American  countries  to  work  with  Europe.  So 
the  United  States  through  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  through  the  League  of  Na- 
tions have  been  giving  their  attention  to  strengthen- 
ing European  peace  movements,  while  what  we  have 
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vaguely  called  “Pan-Americanism”  has  been  rapidly 
breaking  up.  This  may  be  the  right  development,  or  it 
may  not  be.  It  is  a profound  question,  about  which 
one  who  moves  among  the  various  American  nations, 
is  made  deeply  conscious. 

At  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  1923, 
Uruguay  proposed  the  formation  of  an  American 
League  of  Nations,  which  should  settle  American  ques- 
tions and  act  as  a regional  organization  in  relation  to 
the  World  League  at  Geneva.  The  United  States 
objected  to  the  idea  and  it  has  seemingly  been  dropped. 
At  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Havana,  the 
debate  on  intervention  held  up  any  progress  toward  any 
new  peace  machinery.  A year  later  the  Pan  American 
Conference  on  Arbitration  met  in  Washington  and  drew 
up  two  important  treaties  on  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion. But  several  countries  including  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  have  not  approved  the  arbitration 
treaty.  Later  when  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was 
signed  by  most  of  the  world,  Argentina  and  Brazil 
stayed  out  of  the  agreement.  As  for  the  Lea^e  of 
Nations,  while  Brazil  has  withdrawn,  Argentina  is 
preparing  to  return  and  on  November  19th,  1932  issued 
a note  intimating  that  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were 
bound  only  to  the  League  and  that  Argentina  hoped 
that  the  Neutral  Commission  would  not  attempt  to  keep 
the  League  from  settling  the  Chaco  dispute.  Then 
there  followed  on  February  1st  this  year  the  meeting 
at  Mendoza  and  the  statement  that  hereafter  South 
America  would  settle  her  own  disputes.  The  Seventh 
Pan  American  Conference  was  called  to  meet  last  De- 
cember at  Montevideo  but  was  postponed  for  a year. 
There  is  evidence  of  a desire  among  some  South  Amer- 
ican countries  that  it  be  again  postponed,  being  afraid 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  willing  to  discuss 
freely  the  real,  pressing  problems  facing  American 
nations.  However,  the  United  States  has  recently 
taken  four  important  new  steps:  (1)  it  has  shown 
its  willingness  to  discuss  the  most  difficult  questions  in 
conference  with  European  countries,  (2)  it  has  agreed 
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to  the  League  of  Nations’  carrying  out  its  procedures 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Leticia  quarrel  between  Colom- 
bia and  Peru,  (3)  it  has  withdrawn  its  marines  from 
all  American  countries  where  it  had  intervened,  and  in 
other  ways  moved  away  from  the  policy  of  Interven- 
tion, (4)  it  has  ceased  to  threaten  South  American 
countries  with  non-recognition  of  governments  set  up 
through  revolution. 

Just  as  in  individual  countries  the  present  crises 
is  making  those  who  formerly  opposed  radical  reforms 
recognize  that  today  only  fundamental  changes  will 
meet  the  needs,  so  in  international  affairs  it  seems  that 
the  United  States  and  other  American  governments  are 
in  the  mood  to  think  of  basic  means  of  eliminating  dis- 
turbances and  building  right  relations  on  the  continent. 
As  steps  in  such  a process,  the  following  are  suggested 
as  some  things  that  might  be  undertaken. 

Some  Suggestions  for  a New  Deal  in  Inter-American 

Relations 

1.  Encourage  the  South  American  countries  to  de- 
velop their  own  agreements  to  settle  their  disputes 
and  to  form  their  own  commercial  and  tariff  agree- 
ments. 

2.  Affirm  clearly  the  recent  tendency  not  to  intervene 
in  our  neighbors’  affairs  and  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  Kellogg  Pact  as  related  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
showing  that  the  Senate  Resolution  connected  with 
the  approval  of  the  Pact  does  not  authorize  inter- 
vention in  Latin  America. 

3.  Clarify  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  as  not 
desirous  of  limiting  the  League  of  Nations,  because  of 
Article  XXI  of  the  League  Covenant  in  regard  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  League’s  duties  to  American 
members  in  lending  its  good  offices  to  settle  disputes. 

4.  Reorganize  the  Pan  American  Union  on  an  abso- 
lute equality  of  members  as  to  representation,  duties 
and  personnel  of  officials. 
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5.  Open  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  to  a 
free  discussion  of  all  important  problems  that  are 
disturbing  friendly  relations  between  the  American 
countries. 

6.  Set  up  permanent  machinery,  with  a permanent 
personnel,  to  settle  Inter-American  disputes  and 
develop  reciprocal  agreements  in  political,  juridical 
and  economic  questions,  such  machinery  either  being 
created  by  an  enlargement  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
or  otherwise,  as  the  American  nations  shall  deter- 
mine. 

7.  Initiate  a joint  representative  study  by  this  coun- 
try and  Cuba  concerning  the  right  relations  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  the  kind  of  a treaty  that  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Platt  Amendment  that  will 
shift  to  Cuba  responsibilities  for  her  own  problems, 
take  into  consideration  the  questions  involved  in 
former  intimate  relations  and  provide  for  the  cordial 
interchange  between  neighbors  as  equal  members  of 
an  international  society. 

8.  Send  an  outstanding  ambassador  to  Argentina  to 
clear  up  misunderstanding  and  develop  a friendly 
cooperation  in  working  for  inter-American  friend- 
ship. 

What  the  Future  Holds 

During  the  last  two  years  the  author  has  lectured  in 
most  of  the  Universities  of  Latin  America,  including 
the  three  oldest  on  this  continent,  Santo  Domingo,  Mex- 
ico, and  San  Marcos  University  in  Lima,  all  of  which 
were  founded  before  there  was  any  kind  of  secondary 
school  in  the  English  colonies. 

Few  of  these  institutions  have  up-to-date  buildings 
or  what  North  Americans  would  call  efficient  organi- 
zation and  yet  one  never  comes  in  contact  with  them 
without  having  a fresh  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  the  cultural  life  brought  to  these  lands  from  Latin 
Europe  and  continued  through  the  Spanish,  Portugese, 
and  French  languages. 
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Count  Keyserling  in  his  “Europe”  gives  us  more  than 
simply  rhetoric  when  he  says: 

“I  prophesy  that  an  Iberian  period  will  follow  the 
North  American  one  which  we  are  witnessing.  All 
that  is  most  important  for  the  future  of  humanity  is 
to  be  expected  from  Spanish  America,  which  is  ripen- 
ing, and  from  Spain  which  is  arising.  Such  a cul- 
tural cycle  is  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  supplement  or  overpower  the  onesidedness  of  North 
America,  leaning,  as  she  does,  towards  the  mechan- 
ical and  technical.” 

In  matters  of  public  order,  public  health,  public 
schools,  and  economic  development,  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  are  behind  our  northern  standards.  But 
probably  the  sudden  jar  which  Anglo-Saxons  are  at 
present  receiving  concerning  the  perfection  of  our  ma- 
chine civilization  makes  us  more  willing  to  see  some  of 
the  advantages  in  Latin  America  which  heretofore  we 
have  largely  considered  as  faults.  And  the  present 
upheaval  in  civilization  makes  us  more  willing,  un- 
doubtedly, to  work  humbly  and  earnestly  with  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  the  South  toward  the  building  of  a 
new  and  more  balanced  world. 
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